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For MONDAY, September 24, 1810. 





The Opinion of the World to be despised. 


To the PRINTER, 

Srr, 

Am one of those who have dared to question and despise 

that formidable thing, to petty minds, called the world’s 
opinion. Understand me rightly. [ would not rob human 
nature of that discreet and necessary attention to human opi- 
nion upon the basis of which is founded all the happiness of 
individuals, and all the courtesy of society ; but I can never 
confound this manly and rational feeling with that diseased 
and sickly emotion of a weak mind by which it becomes the 
sluve of other men’s thoughts, and the actions of the indivi- 
dual are accommodated, forsooth, to the standard of theig 
opinion. 

And what is this world, whose opinion is thus dreaded ? 
Why, probably, not more extensive than the width and length 
of a street, or perhaps of an alley. It is the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, a collection of green grocers, milkmen, bakers, and 
publicans, of whom we are to stand in awe, together with their 
auxiliaries, the servant maids of the place. It is before the 
majesty of these that we are to bow in reverence, and, ere we 
venture to act, calculate scrupulousiy what they willsay. There 
i3, of course, as many worlds in London as there are streets, 
and every man lives in a world of his own, whose good or bad 
opinion he is to respect. But this is unqualified folly. 

What is it to me, what ought it to be to avy man, or to any 
woman, what is said of them by aherd of vulgar and illiterate 
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beings whose only care and employment it is to create and pros 
pagate lies. Towatch the conduct of others, to report it, (not 
as it is, but according to the faucy of the moment), ts repeat 
what is told them with all necessary increase and exaggeration 
of circumstance, to stab reputation, to slander morals, to as- 
perse intentions, to calumniate actions; these, these are the 
prime offices of persons who constitute what is called the 
world’s opinion. Look iato a petty huckster’s or ehandler’s 
shop, or the bar of a public-house, or any similar place, and 
you will behold a congregation of dram-drinking old women, 
of dishonest maid-servants, and of paltry trades-people, who 
are receiving and communicating all the scandal of the neigh- 
bourhood. What follows? When they have unloaded their 
own cargoes, and taken in a fresh one, away they go home ; 
the tradesman tells kis wife, the servant tells her mistress, (for 
it is the modern fashion for some mistresses to make compa- 
nions of their servants), and the old women enliven a few ccl- 
Jars and back garrets with their budget of news ; they all 
(mistress and maid, husband and wife, old man and o!d woman) 
hear, examine, and comment, distort events from their true 
purpose, add a few heightening touches, and then hasten to 
spread the poisonous vapour, through,their circles. ‘This is the 
world’s opinion. 

There is no purity of conduct which can secure a man 
from the calumnious reports of such heralds of infamy. To 
tell simple and unadorned truth would be insipid and tasteless ; 
their palates have acquired the relish of rankness, and must be 
gratified ; their feelings are debauclied, their morals loose, (for 
where the moral fabric is firm, such paltry arts are held in ab- 
horrence), and their hearts coyrupt. Virtue they detest. You 
never hear them tell a tale of good deeds ; no, they leave them 
to the consciences of those wlio dv thein, and to approving 
Heaven. ‘To hope to propitiate such enemies, is to look for 
miracles. ‘T'he ouly way is to despise them. Erect a tribunal 
in your own bosom: be conscious of rectitude ; respect the 
opinion of the good, and the wise; but for that of the world 
(as it is generally called) hold it in utter abhorrence, if you 
would consult your own happiness. They who report and they 
who listen to a tale of scandal, are both equally tufamous ; and 
shall we propitiate the organs of infamy? No, rather give them 
food; give them opportunities of talking, and of course de- 
faming you, for to be well with them would be the signal of 
your own degradation. 
I remain, Sir, your’s, &e. 


WHO AM I? 
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Anecdotes of the late Major-General John Randall 
M° Kenzie. 


HIS brave officer, who gloriously fell in the battle of Ta- 
lavera, was the representive of a very ancient family, 
whose patrimonial estate (Suddie) lies in that part of the county 
of Ross called the Black Isle. He was about 47 years of age. 
He began his military career in the marines, under the imaie- 


diate eye of his uncle, General M‘Kenzie, of that most lio- 


nourable corps; and for some time previous to 1794, did the 
duty of adjutant to the Chatham division. On the death of 
his uncle, by which he succeeded to some personal fortane, he 
relinquished the marines, perhaps from ambition to get fot- 
ward in his profession more rapidly than that service admits. 

In the spring of 1794, he became major of the 2d battalion 
of the 78th foot, raised by the present Lord Seaforth. In the 
Jatter end of that year, or early in 1795, both battalions of the 
78th were consolidated, by which measure this gallant officer 
became attached to the Ist battalion, and, with the officers 
and men from the 2d, joined it at the Cape, whence they pro- 
ceeded to India, 1200 strong, where the regiment servéd with 
distinction under the present Lieuterant-General (then Colonel) 
M‘Kenzie Fraser. With this corps, the gallant major-general 
served many years in India; latterly he commanded the regi- 
ment. He returned to Europe in 1801-2, sineerely regretted 
by all who knew him; and if his service in the east was' not 
marked by any brilliant professional event, it was because the 
situation of that country, during bis stay in it, did not call for 
active exertion. 

Promoted to the rank of colonel soon after he came home, 
on the breaking ont of the present war in 18038, he was placed 
on the northern staff as a brigadier; seon afterwards he be- 
came governor and commander of Alderney, and was shortly 
replaced om the northern staff as major-general, which situa- 
tion he occupied, wher, on his own solicitation, no doubt, he 
was removed to the command of a brigade in Portugal, in 
1808. Fle was in parliament four years; first for the Suther- 
hind district of boroughs, and latterly for the shire of Sather- 
Jand, in the room of Mr. William Dundas, 

In 1804 he superintended the levy, and in 1805 the disci- 
pline of that gallant but ill-fated second battalion of the 78th, 
which, when but recruits, in fact, beat the chosen troops of 
France on the plains of Maida, but were afterwards annihilated, 
with their gallant young leader, Lieutenant-Colonel M‘Leod, in 
the last Egyptian expedition. 

He was a zealous, steady, cool soldier, a mild and most 
friendly man. His estate, called Suddie, devolves to an only 
sister, Mrs. Potts, a widow lady, without children. 
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Description of the celebrated Church of St. Sophia. 
[From M‘Gill’s Travels in Turkey.] 


T. Sophia is a mosque justly esteemed amongst the m +t 
valuable treasures about Constantinople. Constantine the 
Great built this temple in honour of the divine wisdom, and 
dedicated it to St. Sophia. In a dreadful sedition which arose 
in the capital, St. Sophia was demolished and almost reduced 
to ashes ; the Emperor Justinian, anxious for its preservation, 
rebuilt it with greater sumptuousness and elegance; it has 
eight entrances, including the porch of St. Sophia, five of 
which are in general shut; the porch is thirty-two feet wide. 
The entrance to the temple is by nine doors of bronze, which 
have been at some period gilt; they are magnificently wrought 
in relief; the one in the centre is eighteen feet high. 

Every person, even at the first glance, must be struck with 
the beauty and the magnificence of this building; four grand 
pillars of forty-seven fect in circumference support the cupola, 
which is eighty-six feet in diameter; the flatness of this cu- 
pola is much admired ; it has no more elevation than that of a 
perfect globular dome. The galieries are fifty-three feet high ; 
the pillars of the upper one are of marble and porphyry, and 
are seyenty-four in number; those of the under are of white 
marble; over the entrance of the temple are four columns of 
Jasper; the walls are adorned with a stone of two different 
kinds, which in the rays of the sun, appears like the finest tor- 
toise-shell. In the pavement of one of the galleries is to be 
seen a stone, apparently of porphyry, which is held by the Turks 
In great veneration, notwithstanding they assert, from docu- 
ments found in St. Sophia when the Ottoman arms conquered 
Constantinople, that this is the very stone on which the blessed 
Virgin washed the linen of the infant Saviour ; therefore 
the few Christians who can obtain admission to this no longer 
church of Christ, but imperial mosque, regard this stone with 
great devotion, although they are not allowed to carry away 
the smallest particle of it. The roof of St. Sophia was 
originally ornamented with mosaic work upon a golden ground, 
but the mussulmen, enemies to figures, have covered it with 
white-wash ; the number of lamps and candlesticks are 
fewer than iv their other mosques, and it bas no ornament from 
their hands save a piece of cloth, on which is embroidered some 
passage of the Alcoran, which being made in the form of a flag, 
hangs from one of the columns : this piece of cloth was once 
part of the lining of a rich carpet which forms the door cur- 
tain of the mosque at Mecca. 

The porch of pt. Sophia, in which the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople was wont to perform divine service, Is now ate lof 
the 
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the same purpose by the Turks; near it stand the Alcoran and 
other books which contain prayers to be recited on certain days 
and hours. The church has four towers, in which there used to 
be bells of a very great height, and of remarkably small dia- 
meter; near the summit, which is of brass gilt, they have a 
little baleony, from which the musaiu or priest calls the five 
hours of prayers. 

St. Sophia has fountains and baths near it, at which the 
mussulmen perform the ablutions commanded in their law, 

In honour of the Turks it must be said, that, although now 
a Jurkish mosque, St. Sophia retains all the revenue which it 
enjoyed when a Ciristian church, and this is immense. Even 
Mahomet the Second, conqueror of Constantinople, although 
his treasury was exhausted by tedious wars, never infringed 
upon it. ‘it was said, that, in 1738, it exceeded fifty thous 
sand pounds ; it is drawn trom lands and palaces, besides large 
sums paid by the sultan, which were formerly given by the 
Greek emperors and princes for the privilege of building 
churches ; this revenue is employed in keeping the temple in 
repair, and in cleaning it; in paying those who perform ser- 
vice in it ; in the education of youth ; and in daily charities 
to an immense number of destitute poor. The surplus is put 
into a ease, and is called the sacred treasure ; it is afterwards 
employed in useful purposes. 

It is the duty of thesultan to go to St. Sophia the first Friday 
of every moon: Friday, you know, is the day of the week 
which mussulmen devote to the service of God. The usual 
mode in which the sultans go is on horseback, but when young 
it is not uncommon fer them to walk thither. St. Sophia 
being so near the gate of the seraglio, Selim has of late 
preferred going to a mosque at a greater distance, that his 
subjects might have a better view of their prince. When he 
was in the habit of going to St. Sophia, the cavalcade was 
scarcely in motion before it reached the church, which 
occasioned much inconvenience, and obliged the spectators to 
huddle together, insomuch that many were hurt, 
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Account of the New Prison of War at Dartmoor, 
Devon. 


ene royal prison of war, at Dartmoor, in Devonshire, is 
oae of the most exiensive establishments of the kind in 
this kingdom, and, at the same time, demands a just tribute of 
applause to the judicious rezalations which insure kind treat- 
ment and humane attention to the unfortunate victims of 
war. Aleve, under the humane arrangement and control 
of 
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of the transport board, ably seconded by the resident agent, 
Isaac Cotgrave, esq. an old post-captain, every comfort 
js administered to alleviate the prisoners’ unhappy lot, as far 
as the nature of circumstances will allow. Unbiassed by 
motives foreign to their duty and the innate liberality and 
feeling of their hearts, these gentlemen (some of whom are 
well acquainted with French prisons, and have personally 
experienced what they are) pursue an undeviating system of 
philanthropy, honourable to themselves, and beneficial to the 
ebjects of their care and exertions. 

Dartmoor, originally a forest, now one of the wildest and 
most barren wastes in England, is an extensive hilly tract in the 
western part of Devonshire, being about twenty miles long, 
fourteen broad, and containing upwards of 80,000 acres. 
Nearly in. the centre of this desolate district, on a gentle 
declivity, fifteen miles from Plymouth, and seven from Tavistock, 
is situated the prison for the reception of prisoners of war, 
recently erected at the expense of 200,000l. a structure com- 
bining solidity of fabric with security and convenience. 
Perhaps a more healthy spot might have been selected ; 
but the surrounding advantages which it possesses in other 
respects, and the great national objects which the projector 
had in contemplation, seem to have decided the eligibility of 
the situation. Indeed, it is presumed, when the hand of 
cultivation skal] have reclaimed this vast tract of moor (and, 
under the auspices of Mr. Tyrwhitt, considerable progress 
bas been made), the existing insalubrity of the air will 
eease. 

The structure is of stone, which the neighbourhood affords 
jn immense quantities. The floors are a composition, very 
little timber being used in any part of the building appropriated 
to the habitation of the prisoners. It is of a circular form, 
inclosed by a massy iron railing and two solid walls, the 
space between which is termed “ the military way.” On the 
jnner wall} are platforms, which enable the sentries to observe 
what is passing in the prison-yard. At each platform, ov the 
outer edge of the wall, are hung large bells, which, com- 
municating by astrong wire, alarin the sentinels, should a pri 
soner, by scaling in the night-time, endeavour to effect bis 
escape. 

This depot is amply supplted with most excellent water, which 
flows through: it in various directions. It coutains 6000 prison 
ers, who, under the superintendance of five turnkeys, assisted 
by a captain’s piquet of soldiers, are, every evening at sunset, 
counted into their separate prisons, secured by strong bars of 
iron and double doors. At sunrise they are released, and 
again counted, Their bedding is immediately expused to the 
air, 
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air, and the rooms properly ventilated, if the weather is 
favourable. 

The hospital is kept in the most exact state of elentitinens 
and order. Every patient, previous to admission, undergoes a 
proper ablution in the bath. Medicines, wine, &c. are 
furnished unsparingly. No regimental hospital or medicine 
chest in the British service is so liberally supplied with the most 
costly drugs ; in fact, many of them are withheld from our 
own troops, bat profusely g granted to our enemies. 

The prisoners of war are universally clothed and fed at the 
expense of government. They wear a yellow uniform, 
occasionally striped with blue. So conspicuous and unique x 
dress renders their escape impracticable, supposing them at 
large beyond the prison walls. Few are so far fortunate, 
although ‘bribery has in some solitary instances availed, but they 
are invariably retaken. Their rations, of the best quality, are 
served out warm and comfortable in the short space of two 
hours. 

They elect, from their own body, presidents, who are their 
organs swith the agent, and through whom all complaints are 
made and grievances redressed. They i inspect the bread, méat, 
vegetables, and other necessaries furnished by the contractor, 
and represent to the agent should any be unfit for use. If 
the later differs in opinion, the officer of the gutird:is sum- 
moned as umpire, whose decision is final. They also keep 
the peace within. the prison, and promulgate the agent’s 
regulations. 

A well-supplied daily market is held in the agent’s square, 
where provisions of every kind are sold at a moderate price. 
For one hour the market people are adinitted within the first 
iron gates for the prisoners’ benefit, who, by their own ingenuity 
and industry, are thus enabled to indulge in many trifling 
luxuries, Captain Cotgrave is indefatigable in discountenanc- 
ing exorbitant prices and extortion. 

‘Whoever sells articles of inferior quality, or charges exces- 
sively, is for ever excluded the market. It is not in “this point 
alone, but in every department of the depot over which he 
presides, that-Captain Cotgrave directs his most sedalous at- 
tention, and laboriously endeavours faithfully and strictly to 
discharge his duty to his country and to his fellow-creatures. 

Strangers, accompanied by a military officer, are allowed to 
walk round the military way ; but, except the agent, officers on 
duty, surgeon, and turnkeys, no person, however high his 
rank, can procure admittance within the second iren gates, un- 
less provided with a pass or special order from the transport 
board. 

‘The barracks, detached about a quarter of a mile to the 
southward of the prison, contain between five and six hundred 
6 men. 
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men. The accommodations for both officers and privates are 
vnequalled. Each regiment in Plymouth garrison. takes the 
duty at this place in succession for two months. In this exile 
their duty is, severe; 180 men and five oflicers constantly 
mount guard; and, during the night, these five officers and 
eight serjeants are individually going the rounds, during which 
they are challenged, give, and receive the countersign not less 
than sixty, times. 

The seat of Thomas Tyrwhitt, esq. member of parliament 
for Plymouth, lies within a mile and a half of the barracks. 
That gentleman is constantly pursuing and extending his agri- 
cultural improvements on the moor, on which he has expended 
a considerable sum of mouey. ‘Tire officers ofien find a re- 
laxation of their toils at Tor Royal, where amenity of man- 
ners, suavity of disposition, av inexhaustible fund of anecdote 
and iaformation, and a hearty welcome, crown the hospitable 
board. 

At the termination of the war, when the present occupants 
of the prison are restored to their families and country, it is 
said to be in contemplation to convert this vast, and then use- 
jess building, into a receptacle for convicts, whose labours on 
the moor will prove highly important and beneficial to the na- 
tion, and an incredible saving in the enormous expense in- 
curred both at home and in transportation. 
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THE FEMALE CHARACTER. 


“ There is that sweetness in a female mind, 

Which in a man’s we cannot hope to find ; 

That by a secret, but a pow’rful art, 

Winds up the springs of life, and does impart 

Fresh vital heat to the transported heart.” 
PoMPFRET. 


N AN, the noblest work ‘of God’s creation, gifted with an 
| immortal soul, ind ‘endowed with the faculues of reason 
and understanding, has, nevertheless a natural asperity in his 
disposition, which the soft and bewitching smilies of female 
beauty can alone subdue. His passions are stronger, bis de- 
sires more impetuous, and his natural courage would often 
carry him to an excess, bordering on cruelty, were it not for 
the persuasive eloquence of female mezit, which softens the 
roughness of his temper, and draws back the boisterous tide ot 
his passions to their proper channel. Thus formed, what an 
fF) im- 
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important figure does woman miake in the vast scale of created 

beings ! 

ft has been observed by sotne cyniéal writers, that almost all 

the wars that have occurred, and of which history has handed 
us down a faithful account, have been in consequence of wo- 
men, and from which they infer opinions not very favourable 
io the sex. "T'is true they possess alike the power, in an emi- 
nent degree, to tune the melting soul to harmony, and wake 
the mind to deéds of emulative toil; but who can assert, 
though they tay be the objects of contention, that women 
are the promoters of it? Can the horrors of war—can fa- 
mine, with the smoke of burhing citiés and villages, joined to 
thé “ long loud shrieks of thousands,” be welcome to the soft 
and tender sensibility of the female character? No. Goye 
proud lords of the creation, and fiud in your own bosoms the 
secret springs which lead to the direful calamities you complain 
of. Quench the thirst of your ambition, your pride, and quell 
the restless ardour of your passions, nor dare attach the blame 
to those. who, had ye listened to their intreaties, the rage of 
devastating war would long ago have ceased. 

Many there are who form their ideas of the female charac- 
ter by “ the forward few and yielding weak,” and thus making 
them their only criterion, they venture to condemn the whole 
sex, reproaching thein for their vanity, and believing them all 
the slaves of flattery and fashion. O, ye modest fair ones, 
whose chaste ears have never yet been contaminated with the 
pollution of vice! let not the envenomed breath of slander 
ever have occasion to exert its baneful force against you. 
Your sex are naturally apt to be ted away by the syren voice of 
pleasure, the charms of flattery, the delights of novelty, and 
the fond flutterings of gaiety; but beware of indulging in 
pleasures to excess. “ Thoughts,” says an eminent divine, 
“ frame themselves into words; words gradually produce ac- 
tion; actions become habits ; and habits form the character.” 
How oft have even harmless recreations, when pursued with 
avidity, led to vice! The sportive dance, the festivity of mirth, 
and those scenes of merriment in which the youth of both 
sexes are apt to engage, by being too often familiarized, have 
been the first causes which have produced the loss of reputa- 
tion, and the ruin of many deluded females, who, for want of 
sufficient strength of virtue to resist the wily snares and temp- 
tations of pleasure, have fallen its victims. O flee the winning 
charms of pleasure, in her varied forms! for know, however 
she may disguise herself, and whatever specious appearances 
she may assume, a secret poison lurks bebind. 

How truly amiable does the modest fair appear in the inte- 
resting character of the mother and wife! how happy is the 
life of Theodore and Euphrasia! Ye gay seusualists, who 
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spend your hours in the giddy vortex of dissipation, and give 
loose to all the wanton desires of voluptuousness, draw near 
and takea view of Euphrasia, nor more: condemn the hallowed 
joys of nuptial bliss. : : 


“ Mistaken men! 
Who lose the better portion of your time, 
The dear domestic hour; the converse bland, 
Fruition of the soul, love’s balmy zest, 
Which never cloys ; parental cares conjoin’d, 
Divided griefs, reciprocal delights, 
The life of nature, reason, virtue, bliss.” 

Downman’s INFANCY. 


Removed from the bustle and ‘ceaseless discord of crowded 
tities, Theodore, though be ranks not among the great, has a 
competency sufficient to enable him to support his wife and fa- 
mily in a stile of simple elegance, devoid of Juxury, in whose 
detested habits he once indulged ‘himself. He holds a small 
farm, which he himself assists in cultivating. He has four 
children, the principal care of whose education is entrusted to 
his beloved Euphrasia, and which delightful task she performs 
with that anxious solicitude, and maternal care, which a fond 
parent must ever feel for the welfare of her offspring. She 
tries to inculcate the same principles of virtue in her children 
as happily pervadé hér own bosom. ‘Though remote from the 
rigid strictness of scholastic discipline, she holds sufficient au- 
thority over them to enforce her commands in that strenuous, 
but mild manner, which bespeaks the goodness of her heart. 
Her children obey her voice, listen with attention to her com- 
mands, and imbibe those seeds of virtue which she has endea- 
voured to sow, and makes it her’ study to cultivate. 

Her house is a perfect model of neatness, which she rules 
with economy and frugality ; her sympathising heart, ever alive 
to the cries of the distressed and indigent, relieves their neces- 
Silies, and grants them every succour she is capable of al- 
fording. Often have [ observed the tear trickle in’ silence 
down her cheek, as she has heard the mournful story of some 
forlorn fellow-creature, whom her bounty has relieved. [once 
entered her house with Theodore, and found her suffused in 
tears ; with tenderness he enqnired the cause of her grief, and 
she informed him of one of her poor veighbours, a widow, 
who, unable to satisfy the demands of her unfeeling landlord, 
was about to be turned out of doors, and stripped of whai lit- 
tle property she had left. Never shall I forget the heartfelt 
joy that beamed through her countenance when her fond part- 
ner promised to protect the unfortunate object of her pity; 
her features bespoke a kosom warmed with the finest touches 
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of sensibility, and an heart that felt the sorrows of others as 
if they were her own. 

When Theodore returns at even from his usual walk round 
their little plantation, bis faithful consort has prepared for him 
the frugal repast; the engaging prattle of their children at- 
tract their attention, and round a cheerful fire, they spend 
many an happy hour of domestic bliss. Thus Theodore finds 
more solid pleasure in the agreeable company of his Euphra- 
sia than ever he felt in those giddy scenes of dissipation, in 
which he formerly passed away his time. 

He was once possessed of an ample fortune, which, like 
too many of the present day, he squandered away in profii- 

gacy. Midnight revels, theatres, balls, and the gaming-table, 
were the only sources of his amusement; and when he married 
Euphrasia, he admired her only for her beauty, unconscious of 
the superior embellishments of her mind, which by aman of 
fashion is too often overlooked, for the tinselled glare of out- 
ward appearances. Afier having, for a length of time, in- 
dulged himself in these depraved habits, he found, from the 
reduced state of his finances, it must be utterly impossible for 
him to continue this expensive manner of living much longer, 
Reflection, in his cooler moments, would often rack his trou- 
bled breast,’ and present to his tortured imagination, himself 
an outcast wretch, and his wife, and her infant then sucking at 
her breast, reduced to beggary. It was now he perceived he 
must alter his vicious course, and make the best possible repa- 
ration to an injured wife, for the painful anxiety she daily felt 
from the errors he was guilty of. 

He, by degrees, grew melancholy, and the natural vivacity 
of his disposition was exchanged for a settled gloom, which 
overclouded his countenance. ‘The sorrowing stings of care 
had already began to corrode on his constitation. Euphrasia 
would often enquire the cause of this visible alteration in her 
husband, whom she loved with the tenderest affection, although 
he had proved himself so unworthy of her. Atlength he ven- 
tured to disclose to her the subject of his grief, and cast on 
himself the bitterest reproaches for having thus abused the 
best of her sex. With the tenderest sympathy she listened 
attentively to him 3; nor meg she cast the least shadow of re- 
flection on his past conduct, to augment the accumulated bur- 
den of his grief. Neither did she accuse him as the author of 
her misfortunes, but, with every possible degree of milduess, 
she assured him of her unalterable attachment to him; and 
advises him, with her, to seek in rural retirement that happi- 
ness which he had so Jong sought to obtain without success, 
He followed her advice, and secluded from the giddy votaries 
of idle pleasure, they now live a perfect model of conjugal fe- 
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Ye roving libertines, who contemn the chaste joys of connu- 
bial bliss, observe the happy life of the pair have endeavoured 
to describe, and tell me if ye feel an hour of bliss life their’s. 
And ye, whose clay-cold hearts are inseusible to the charms of 
female wosth, no more condemn the sex, nor dare 


“ With impious tongue 
Pronounce them all the slaves of vanity, 
By passion ever led, by flatt’ry won.” 
Downman’s INFANCY. 


Exeter. H. E. 





Extract from Mr. Roscoe's Pamphlet, just published, 
entitled “ Brief Observations on the Address to kis 
Majesty, proposed by Earl Grey, inthe House of Lords, 
onthe 13th of June, 1810:” 


HAT there should be a necessity, in the present times, to 
enforce by arguments, truths which are in theiselves 
evideat, is xeally melancholy ; but such is the dread of the 
power of France that has pervaded every rank and descrip- 
tion of persons ia this country, that they dare no longer 
trust, either to the dictates of their own reason, or to the 
evidence of their senses. Let us, however, suppose, in com- 
pliment to their apprehensions, that on some dark winter's 
night, during the interval of a treacherous peace, a nayal 
force should be provided by our enemies, which at break of 
day should Jand a numerous army on our own shores. Is there 
a British head or a British beast, that ia contemplating the 
achievements of eur countrymen in Egypt, in Ltaly, in Spain, 
ig every part of the globe ia which they have been placed in 
hostile array against the enewy, sald feel a doubt of the 
result? But if such have been their courage and success in 
distant lauds, what would be their efforts on their own shores, 
against an euemy whose power they bave defied, whose supe- 
riority they seora, and whose treachery they would detest ? 
Lf under the supposition of an event, the occurrence of which 
defies probability, aad outrages common sense, the invasion 
of Eogland by. France in a time of profound peace, we 
shonld for one moment despair of making an effectual resis- 
, tance, or of inflicting upon our invaders a deserved and 
speedy vengeance, we are already ripe for the yoke, und 
ought to submit, without a murmur, to any fate that may 
await us, 
Fear 
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Fear has, however, no bounds, and national fears act as an 
epidemic. It may therefore, perhaps, be said, that althongh 
no avowed preparations may, during a state of peace, be made. 
by France for the destruction of this country, yet that sucha 
siate will afford our enemies an opportunity of buildinga navy, 
in the various ports now under their authority, to be ready 
for effecting their purpose in case of a rupture, the causes 
of which are always in the power of either party. This, 
however, is, in fact, only a recurrence to the former argument, 
and consequently admits of a similar reply. Ships cannot be 
built and navies formed in secret; and if such preparations 
were made, beyond the extent which the exixencies of a country 
ina state of peace might require, they would first become the 
proper object of remonstrance, and, for want of explana- 
tion, of hostile interference, upon the admitted principle 
before stated: but, independent of this, it may justly’ be 
observed, that the period of peace is not the time im which a 
navy can be formed. It is not hulks, and ropes, and canvass 
alone that constitnte a navy : in order to render it complete 
and formidable, skilful commanders, and hardy and experienced 
seamen, are required, and these can only be obtained by a long 
course of hostile discipline. ‘That France should ever arrive 
at such a degree of maritime power as to become formidable 
to this country, there is but one chance, and that is, by our 
continuance of the present war. Inthe early periods of her 
revolution, France was not less inferior to her numerous 
adversaries in military strength, resources, and experience, 
than she is now in naval power to this country ; yet, being 
driven on by her enemies either to submission or resistance,’ 
she has, amidst dangers and calamities, internal dissension and 
external war, fought her way through derision, defeat, and 
disgrace, not only to victory and independence, but to an 
unexampled degree of military power and glory. In admitting 
therefore with Lord Grey, that our eneiny now holds at his 
disposal the resources of all those maritime powers, who, in 
former times, have even disputed with ourselves the empire of 
the seas, let us not wantonly and unnecessarily compel him, for 
his own defence, to call those powers into action. After having 
united with our allies to render him great by land, let us now 
at least take care that we do not render him great by sea. 
At present his navies are growing in the woods, and his seamen 
tilling the fields, or filling the ranks of his armies. Let us be 
cautious how we compel them to appear in more formidable 
situations. Men act not without motives; and without our 
hostility, our adversary can have no adequate reason for en- 
geging in the task of forming a naval establishment that may 
rival that of this country. In the present sitvation of the 
globe, he is already superior to every other naval power, and 
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can therefore entertain no fear but from ourselves. Even 
our maritime strength is to him no legitimate object of envy, 
Ships, colonies, and commerce, which are to us of indispensible 
necessity, are to him only of secondary importance. ‘The 
attempt to attain them would only involve bim in new contests, 
which it is his true interest to avoid ; and notwithstanding his 
memorable language respecting. them, which produced such a 
sensation in. this ‘country, there is little probability of | his 
directing his efforts to this purpose ; otherwise, he would not, 
in the negotiations of 1806, have proposed to divest France of 
so important a portion of her colonial possessions in both 
the East and West Indies. It is therefore apparent, thatif 
France ever become a great naval power, England. must not 
only compel her tothe necessity of it, but must undertake to 
be her instructor; and that for making. an attempt whieh 
must necessarily employ so large a proportion of her re- 
sources, she can have no motive but the expectation of 
terminating a war, the continuance of which cannot fail, 
from the nature and extent of our strength, to be the perpetual 
object of her vigilance and her apprehension. 

Dismissing, however, the vague and chimerical fears which 
we have hitherto combated, it may be reasonably admitted that 
France, although unable to ‘reduce this country to the condition 
of a dependant state, may yet, during a season of tranquillity, 
interrupt her progress and encroach upon her prosperity ; and 
that it is therefore our interest, at all events and by every pos- 
sible exertion, to diminish that power which we shall otherwise 
have perpetual reason to dread. In reply to this, it might be 
observed, that the Creator of the Universe has not so disposed 
his works, that the prosperity or aggrandizement of one state 
must necessarily imply the debasement or misfortune of 
another ; and that the two great communities of Great Britain 
and France are not less calculated to assist each other in the 
cause of national honour and felicity, than they are to op 
pose each other by arms and violence. It must, however, 
unhappily be admitied, that so fortunate a result must be the 
offspring of more generous sentiments, and more enlightened 
views, than are at present to be expected from the recent 
conduct of either of these two powerful countries; and that 
yntil such an event takes place, it will be incumbent upon us,: 
by every fair and justifiable effort, to maintain ourselves upon 
an equality, at least, with our rival state ; but it would be 
no less criminal than it would be absurd, to suppose that 
the mere superiority of one state is a sufficient ground for the 
permanent hostility of another. In the community of nations, 
as in that of individuals, providence has determined that there 
shall be degrees of pre-eminence ; aud it iso more justifiable 
to attack a nation by war, on account only of its superior 
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strength or greatness, than it would be in private life to 
assassinate every person of higher rank than ourselves. It is 
ouly by industry, by integrity, by knowledge, by the encou- 
yagement of enlarged and virtuous sentiments, by the cultiva- 
tion of the human mind in every department of science and of 
art, that we ought to contend for superiority over others. 
It is by such contests only, that the human .race can be el- 
fectually improved, and it is these alone that counteract the 
calamities which the brutal struggles of physical strength have 
hitherto inflicted upon mankind. 

These sentiments.are given to the winds. Jealousy will con- 
tinue to exasperate, and war to decide, the contests of rival 
states. We will therefore suppose, that itis, in itself, bighly 
expedient for this country to humiliate the pride, and diminish 
ithe power of France. Yet we must at the same time be per- 
mitted to doubt, whether so desirable an event is likely to be 
obtained by a further prosecution of the war. 

To what is the present aggrandizement of France, so amply 
dwelt upon by Lord Grey, to be attributed? or why have we 
to lament the more formidable position which she bas now as- 
sumed with respect to the rest of Europe? [s it because we 
made an upadvised and impradent peace with her, and thereby 
yave her an opportunity of taking measures for her present ag- 
grandisement? Or have we not, on the contrary, exerted all 
our efforts to oppose fier in every part of the globe where there 
was any prospect of success? Had his lordship been fortunate 
enough to have restored peace to Europe in 1806, what would 
probably have been the situation of France at this moment ? 
Is it certain, or is it even probable, that Austria would again 
have been compelled to bite the dust, and Prussia have been 
destroyed as an independent state? Is it likely that Russia, 
Sweden, and Denmark, would have been found at this time in 
strict alliance with France ?, Is it even certain, that it Buona- 
parte had not found an inflexible enemy in this country, against 
whom he wished to obtain new resources and new points of 
attack, he would have attempted the subjugation of Spain and 
Portugal ? Would he at this moment have found himself the 
undisputed dictator of the continent of Europe? Or would a 
daughter of the house of Austria have been the partner of his 
throne? It is then, in all probability, because a reconciliation 
with France did not take place, that we have now to regret the 
extended authority of our enemy, and the more formidable 
attitude which he has assumed with respect to what remains 
of the independence of Europe. What might have been the 
present posture of affairs, in case of such a pacification, can- 
not, indeed, be precisely determined ; but we may with confi- 
dence assert, that no circumstances could have occurred, 
which could have contributed to the aggrandizement of the 
9 French 
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French ruler, in any degree to be compared with what has 
uetually taken place. It is indeed trae, that from the origin of 
the present contest, every effort that has been made to limit 
the dominion, and repress the power of Frante, has tended 
only to increase them ; ‘yet the petiod in which this extraor- 
dinary accession, has taken place, is precisely that, between the 
negociations in 1806, and the present time. Russia, Prussia, 
Aastria, Sweden, Denmark, Spain, and Portugal, with a very 
considerable portion of Germany and Italy, might have beea 
rescued from the authority, or secured from the influence of 
the enemy. Even Hanover might yet fave been under the 
dominion of the house of Branswick ; and the French empe- 
ror, although greatly aggrandized by the folly, the pertina- 
city, and the weakness of former ministers of this country, 
would have found a termination, if not of his ambition, at 
feast of the means of gratifying it, -in the tranquillity of a ge- 
neral peace. 





a 


Lord Nelson’s Monument at Glasgow struck by Lightning. 


| URING a thunder-storm, in the month of August last, 

about a quarter past four, the lightning struck the top 
of Lord Nelson’s monument at Glasgow, and most materially 
injured that elegant structure. On the north side, the column 
is torn open for more than 20 feet from the top, and several 
of the stones have been thrown down. On the west side the 
effects of the destructive fluid are visible in more than one 
place: and on the sonth side there is a rent in the column as 
far down as the head of the pedestal. A number of the stones 
were hanging in such a threatening posture, that a military 
guard was very properly placed round the monument, to keep 
at a distayce the thoughtless or too daring spectators. 

The following effusion, on hearing that this monument thus 
shattered by lightening, was about to be repaired, and a poeti- 
cal inscription put upon it, is written by Mr. J. Graham, au- 
thor of “ The Sabbath,” &c. 


“ Withhold, withhold, the sacrilegious hand! 

That lofty ruin still a ruin stand! 

Nor let those lines, which Heaven’s own fire hath trac’d, 
By mortal numbers evet be effac’d. 

What fecord so subline, of him who fell 

Where thousand thunders peal’d his parting knell, 

As nature’s sculpture, trench’d by forky leven! 

As characters engrav’d by bolts from Heaven! 

Inscrib’d by fate. Leave then the unrivall’d plan; 

The monument an emblem of the man.” 
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BAYNARD’s CASTLE. 


HIS castle was situated upon the very bank of the river, 

near the west end of Thames-street, and took its name 
from a Norman nobleman who erected the original fortress 
there, which was forfeited by him, or one of his descendants, 
jn 114}, and granted to Robert Fitzrichard, son of Gilbert 
earl of Clave, in whose family it remained for three centuries. 
Ja 1428, being then (probably by another forfeiture) a part of 
the royal possessions, it was almost entirely destroyed by fire ; 
but was soon after granted to, and rebuilt by, Humphrey duke 
of Gloucester, by whose attainder it again reverted to the 
crown, and falling into the bands of Richard duke of York, 
was used on many occasions of formality as a regal palace, 
’\ill the reign of Queen Elizabeth, to whom, and to her succes- 
sor, the earls of Pembroke appear to have been tenants at 
will, (Lodge’s Elfastr. of British History, vol. iii. p. 344.) 
The family of the earls of Shxewsbury resided in it ’till the 
great fire. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Witdin the memory of a gentleman of observation, there 
wére but three coaches kept among the gentry of Phila- 
delphia ; not more than two, or, at nrost, three, ships arrived 
once a year with the unrivalled manufactures of Great Britain ; 
nor were petty sloops fitted out to exchange American flour 
for West-India produce but in shares of one-third, one-sixth, 
or even one twelfth, by the then priacipal merchants of the 
place. Without exceeding the bounds of ordinary longevity, 
he has lived to see twelve or fifteen hundred sail annually ex- 
pedited for every quarter of the globe, of which fifteen or 
twenty double the southera promontory of Africa, and explore 
the antipodes for the most costly productions of the east; 
while at home [Philadelphia] three hundred coaches occasion- 
ally display the case of opulence, or the elegance of luxury. 

Sach an increase of wealth and spleadour, within the recol- 
lection of a single man, admits of but one comparison in the 
history of the world; and if Petersburg may justly boast su- 
perior numbers, and a more recent origin, it has been created, 
among the marshes of the Neva, by a succession of absolute 
princes, commanding the resources of a mighty empire; while 
Philadelphia has risen upon the banks ef the Delaware, from 
the liberal institution of a private founder, seconded only by 
the energy of principle, and the efforts of intelligence, to a 
distinguished rank among the capitals of nations. 

Vol. 50. 6B Answer, 
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Communder in Chief's Order of February 19, 1810. 


AN must I part with thee, gay epaulet? 
And must this shoulder its bright load disown? 
Must some foul Jew increase my fond regret, 

Who buys thee for a pound, then melts thee down? 


How oft with martial strut, and warlike air, 

Orat the bail-room, or the throng’d parade, 
I’ve sported thee before th’ admiring fair, 

And all thy glitt’ring honours bright display’d! 


The big round bullion, while so gaily dancing, 
With graceful movement heaving to and froy 

Of scarlet, and of lace, the pomp enhancing, 
Marking at once the hero and the beau: 


Or on soft service at the fair one’s side, 
Gallantly dangling, innocent employ : 
With inward pleasure oft I’ve secret spied 

Her left eye glancing on the golden toy. 


And ah! how sweet to the enraptur’d ear, 

She ever and anon lisps ** Captain,” heav’nly sound, 
Delightful brevet title, form’d to cheer 

The sud, ** light fluttering” thro’ his airy round. 


Nay, not the fair alone this tribute gave; 
This temporary rank, respect’s sure pledge; 
But tailors, waiters spruce, and hostlers grave, 
And tradesmen bowing to the counter’s edge. 


Alas! those visions all now fade away, 

With thee, gay epaulet! my joys depart ; 
Nineteenth of February, luckless day, 

Thou dawn’d on many a heavy heaving heart! 


Sure on that angry day, some demon fell, 
Inspir'd Sir D—d in his wrath to sign, 
This shoulder-stripping order, fram’d too well 

To mark distinctions, and make suds repine. 


Where erst the solid golden bullion shone, 
The liveried lacquey’s paltry knot is plac’d, 
By scornful looks and upturn’d nose is known, 
The sub with fringe dishonour’d and disgrac’d. 


Farewell to midnight shows, farewell to balls ; 
Farewell, gay epaulet! thou pleasing lure ; 

Here Jet me Jurk within these barrack wails, 
And ’scape those scoffs ’tis bitter to endure, 


And hark, Sir D——d, in harmonious lay, 
From praising thee I never should relax, 
Hadst thou /e/t on the epaulet so gay, 
And taken off the galling income tax, 
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Elegy, by a Subaltern-Officer, on the Loss of his Epaulet, done away by the 
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THE MANSION OF REST. 
{From Poems by Miss Laura Sophia Temple. ] 


Talk’dto my fluttering heart, 
Ard chided its wandering ways; 

J told it from folly to part, , 
And husband the best of its days, 
T bade it no more to admire 
The meteors that fancy had dress’d, 
I whisper’d twas time to retire, 
And seek for a mansion of rest. 


A charmerz was list’ning the while, 





Whocauzht up the tone of my lay, 

*€-Oh come then !?? she cried with a smilg, 

“© And friendship shall point out your way,” 
J follow’d the witch to her home, 

And vow’d to be always her guest, 

«* Never more,’ [ exclaim’d, ** will I roam 
** In search of a niansion of fest.” 
































But the sweetest of moments will fly, 

Not long was my fancy heguil’d; 

And shortly I own’d, with a sigh, 

That friendship could stab while she smil’d. 
Yes; coldly could stab the repose 

Of the trusting and innocent breast, 

And ev’ry fair avenue close 

That Jed to a mansion of rest. 


Love next urg’d my footsteps to stray, 
Thro’ the wildering paths of romance, 
But I started, and turn’d me away 

From his bright and enamouring glance; 
For reflection had taught me to know 
‘That the soul by his sorc’ry possest, 
Might toss on the billows of woe, 

But ne'er find a mansion of rest. 


Still in search of the phantom call’d joy, 
Stern reason I met on my way ; 

I shrunk from the beam of her eye 

Yet its lustre illumin’d my day. 

‘* Behold,” she exclaim’d, ** yonder grave 
With the flow’rs of the woodland bedrest, 
Where darkly the cypresses wave 


. . > 
Lo! that is the mansion of rest.” 
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ra oft at eve, these pensive elms among, 
Studious I roam, from every noise remote, 
Save the harsh raven’s dull-resounding note, 
Or Philomela’s melancholy song: 
Noise such as this to me congenial long, 
Too long, perhaps, hath been; yet still I dote 
To hear lone music on the wild gale float, 
When night’s pale specires stalk these woods along! 
Here Jet me pause! two years are scarcely past 
Since first [ told her that my flame was true; 
But not for me were love’s delizhts to last, 
For soon the flo wer, that so sweetly grew, 
Destruction crush’d! aad Oh! its matchless bloom 
Now wastes ugnotic’d in the lonely tomb / 
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For the WeexkLty ENTERTAINER. 
To GEORGE NOTLEY, Esq. 

Son’s Birth-Day and coming of Age, September 2, 1810. 


AS my friend, from me a votive lay, 
On this your som’s auspicious natal day. 
Propitious be the omens! on the right, 

Not thund’ring Jove, but hope’s meridzan light. 
Now, by his country’s laws, and nature’s plan, 
Proud in his ripen’d age, thy son writes man, 
Grand is the title, rightly understood ; 

For man’s the noblest work of God, if good. 
Oh may not vice enchain him as her thcall: 
‘Teach him that virtue’s lore is all in all. 

That in no other treasures be will find 

True bliss, but in the treasures of the mind, 
‘That gokd is nought on his young mind impress : 
That villains this may gain, and foots possess : 
A curse or geod, as ill or well employ’d, 

And only when by virtue spent enjoy’d. 

This lesson too, as taught at Heavea’s bigh call ; 
‘That each was made for each,and all for all. 
‘That vice is selfish, virtue uaconfin’d: 

Her views the general good of all mankind. 
‘That her’s alone are honour, praise, and fame, 
A\nd all on earth besides an empty name- 


Long may you live a father’s highest bliss! 
To taste and relish in a. son like this: 
See the young scion make a vig’raus, shoot, 
First bud and blossom, thep bear vigtuous fruit ; 
‘That you, when this your earthly race. is rua, 
May triumph in the thoughts of such a sum. 
ee sé. 





TIME AND ETERNITY. 


[From an excellent lithe Work just published, entitled “* Hymns for Infant 





Minds.’"] 


Ho” long, sometimes, aday appears, 
And weeks, how lung are they! 
Months move as slow as it the years 

W ould never pass away. 


It seems 2 tong; long time ago, 
That I was taught toread; 
And since I was a babe I know 

’ Lis very long indeed. 

But even years ate passing by, 
And soon musi abl be gone : 
For day by day, as minutes fy, 

Eternity: comes on, 
Days, months, and years, must have an end; 
Kteraity has none; 
*T will always haVe as long to spend 
As when it first begun. 
Great God! an infant cannot tell 
Hiow such a thing can be; 
J only pray that Bmay dwell 
{hat long, long time with thee, 
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